College  receives  $420,200  for  maintenance 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

Conestoga  College  will  receive 
$420, 200  from  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  for  campus 
maintenance,  indicated  a June  5 
press  release  from  the  ministry. 

The  money  is  being  released 
from  the  Facilities  Renewal  Fund. 
A total  of  $ 100  million  was  allotted 
&r  institutions  in  Ae  new  budget, 
B)th  $30  million  being  given  out 
tor  maintenance  — $10  million  to 
the  colleges  and  $^  million  to  the 
universities.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  will  be  dispersed  in  coming 


weeks,  with  the  majority  going  to 
previously-promised  capital  pro- 
jects. 

Money  from  the  fund  is  allocated 
yearly  to  colleges  and  universities 
on  a “formula  basis,”  said  John 
Shalagan,  a communications  offi- 
cer with  the  ministry.  Colleges  re- 
ceive money  based  on  their 
previous  year’s  enrolment. 

David  I^tt,  Conestoga’s  director 
of  physical  resources,  said  the  col- 
lege has  yet  to  submit  its  applica- 
tion to  the  ministry,  but  he  has  been 
doing  this  long  enough  to  know 
which  projects  will  be  ^proved. 


I*utt  said  about  $100,000  will  be 
put  into  an  emergency  fund  for 
building  repairs.  If  all  the  money  is 
not  used  by  January  or  February 
1993,  it  will  be  assigned  to  other 
areas. 

Approximately  $100,000  will  be 
allocated  to  roof  repairs.  Putt  said 
he  puts  money  away  for  roof  re- 
pairs every  year,  ‘^oofs  always 
need  attention.  We’ve  put  a lot  of 
money  into  them  over  Ae  last  four 
or  five  years  and  there  are  a lot 
fewer  problems  than  there  used  to 
be.” 

Putt  said  because  the  roofs  are  25 


years  old,  a lot  of  money  is  spent 
each  year  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Because  most  are  flat,  the  college 
needs  to  re-cover  them  with  tar  to 
prevent  leaks.  Roof  repairs  will 
will  take  place  at  Doon,  Guelph  and 
Waterloo  campuses  because  the 
college  owns  the  buildings  there, 
whereas  most  other  buildings  used 
by  the  college  are  leased. 

Other  allowances  of  roughly 
$20,000  to  $30,000  will  be  made 
for  floor  coverings — tiles  and  rugs 
— as  well  as  ceiling  tiles.  The  same 
amount  will  be  allocated  for  paint- 
ing and  internal  wall  repair. 


Putt  said  the  grant  “is  a lot  more 
than  we  got  last  year,”  but  he  said 
even  if  he  could  spend  $1  million  a 
year,  there  would  still  be  problems. 
These  allocations  allow  the  college 
to  undertake  preventative  mainte- 
nance. Putt  said  that  by  sinking 
$100,000  into  a roof  now,  a re- 
placement costing  five  times  as 
much  might  be  avoided. 

Putt  said  the  jobs  should  be  com- 
pleted this  summer.  They  will  not 
hamper  current  work.  He  said  fu- 
ture projects  will  include  replacing 
bad  bricks  around  the  campuses 
and  updating  the  plumbing. 


Pond  filled  as  part  of  parking  lot  construction 
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By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

The  pond  near  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  on 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus,  was 
drained  the  week  of  June  8,  to  ter- 
minate a huge  leech  and  mosquito 
population,  and  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege expansion. 

“That  bog  has  been  a problem  for 
years,”  said  David  Putt,  director  of 
physical  resources  at  Doon.  “It’s 
about  two  or  three  feet  (0.6  or  0.9 
meffesj  deep  and  lireeds  mosqui- 
toes and  leeches.” 

The  pond  was  drained  in  two  days 
and  filled  with  dirt  removed  for  the 
expansion  of  parking  lot  5. 

Approximately  3,000  tons  (2,721 
metric  tons)  of  dirt  will  be  needed 
to  fill  the  pond.  Putt  said. 

Wayne  MacMillan,  assistant 
manager  of  environmental  services 
with  the  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  (GRCA),  said  the  body 
of  water  is  technically  a pond,  be- 
cause a pond  is  considered  to  be  a 
depression  in  landscape  deeper 
than  two  feet  (0.6  metres). 

MacMillan  said  the  college  will 


need  a permit  from  the  GRCA  to 
build  over  the  pond  once  the  fill  is 
compacted. 

Avril  Tanner,  an  administrative 
assistant  from  the  City  of 
Kitchener’s  planning  and  develop- 
ment department,  said  that  prior  to 
“any  structural  changes,”  ^e  col- 
lege will  need  a building  permit. 

Putt  said  there  was  little  life  in  the 
pond.  “It  stinks  and  (was)  starting 
to  become  stagnant.” 

An  old  muskrat  is  definitely  out. 
Putt  said.  “The  muskrat  was  seen  to 
come  out  when  we  started  pump- 
ing. He  was  last  seen  doing  about 
200  knots  towards  the  lake.” 

Putt  said  there  were  no  fish  in  the 
pond.  “As  a fisherman,  I don’t  see 
there’s  a chance  in  heU  for  fish  to 
live  in  that  thing.”  However,  there 
are  fish  in  the  lake,  he  said. 

“Fifteen  to  18  years  ago  they  had 
humongous  goldfish  stocked 
there,”  Putt  said.  He  said  they  were 
about  two  feet  (0.6  metres)  long 
with  big  bodies  and  tiny  heads. 

Putt  said  he  does  not  think  any 
toads  or  frogs  were  killed.  “We 
used  to  have  a toad  hatch  every  year 


Workers  dump  a load  of  dirt  to  fill  in  the  pond  near  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


in  the  lake.”  He  said  a few  years  ago 
you  could  not  walk  outside  for  days 
without  stepping  toads  as  they 
hopped  from  the  lake  to  the  bog.” 
Nothing  bigger  than  a thumbnail 
could  have  been  sucked  into  the 


pump  as  it  was  fitted  with  a filter. 
Putt  said. 

Filling  the  pond  is  part  of  the 
parking  lot  construction  contract. 
More  dirt  will  be  added  when  con- 
struction of  the  business  school  be- 


gins, Putt  said. 

The  pumping  costs  are  “less  than 
$5(X),”  said  Simon  Niklaus  of  phys- 
ical resources.  The  water  is  being 
transferred  to  the  water-retention 
pond  at  the  east  end  of  the  campus. 


Wide  load 

A tractor-trailer  winds  its  way  out  of  the  Doon  campus 
woodlot  June  9,  hauling  away  the  portable  that  once 
served  as  the  bookstore.  This  was  the  last  portable  to  be 
removed  of  the  original  21  that  arrived  In  1968. 

(Photo  by  Paul  Campbell ) 


Business  teacher  wins  Aubrey  Hagar  award 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

Patrick  Keegan  knew  when  Raja 
Vaidyanathan’s  name  came  up  this 
year  for  the  Aubrey  Hagar  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award,  it  would 
be  a repeat  of  previous  years,  but 
with  different  results. 

Keegan,  chairman  of  the  award’s 
selection  committee  and  a 10-year 
instructor  in  the  electrical  appren- 
ticeship program  at  Conestoga, 
knew  Vaidyanathan  had  been  con- 


sidered previously.  But  he  also 
knew  the  award  was  granted  be- 
cause of  Vaidyanathan’s  accom- 
plishments, not  previous 
nominations. 

“I  knew  his  name  came  up  before, 
though  I don’t  think  the  others  on 
the  committee  were  aware,”  he 
said. 

“Raja  was  a good  choice.” 

The  award  is  given  out  each  year 
to  the  teacher  who  has  shown  out- 
standing contribution  and  leader- 


ship in  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess. Nominees  are  selected  by 
teachers,  who  are  required  to  fill 
out  a five-page  document  listing 
their  nominee’s  achievements. 

This  year  the  committee  received 
their  yearly  average  of  eight  nomi- 
nations. The  selection  committee, 
made  up  of  six  teachers  from  differ- 
ent campuses,  decides  by  the  pro- 
cess of  elimination  on  which 
teacher  deserves  the  award. 

See  Award,  Page  3 


Legislation  tabled  for  part-time  workers 


By  Troy  BrkJgeman 

Part-time  faculty  and  support 
staff  at  Ontario’s  23  colleges  will 
be  extended  the  right  to  organize  a 
collective  bargaining  unit  under 
new  legislation  introduced  May  27. 

The  Colleges  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Statute  Law  Amendment  Act, 
tabled  by  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  Richard  Allen,  is 
aimed  at  improving  the  bargaining 
process  in  (Ontario’s  colleges. 


“Last  year  we  promised  to  move 
to  improve  the  college  bargaining 
environment,”  Allen  said,  in  a May 
27  press  release. 

Existing  legislation  allowed  only 
full-time  faculty  and  support  staff 
bargaining  rights. 

“We’re  glad  the  government  de- 
cided to  correct  this  error,”  said 
Ann  Wallace,  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice Employees  Union  (OPSEU), 
Local  238  (support  staff)  represen- 
tative. 


“A  clerical  worker  is  a clerical 
worker,  and  a grounds  worker  is  a 
grounds  worker,”  she  said.  ‘The 
amount  of  hours  they  work  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  right 
to  equitable  treatment” 

See  Framework,  Page  3 

Sorry  we’re  late 

Due  to  scheduling  problems 
with  Spoke’s  printing  company, 
publication  was  delayed  two 
days  this  issue. 
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Living  greedily  ever  after 

Why  is  it  that  getting  married  these  days 
seems  to  involve  more  greed  and  indulgence 
than  connubial  bliss? 

In  the  past  10  years  I have  seen  many  of  my 
peers  get  married  and  now  I am  witnessing  the 
wedding  arrangements  of  some  of  my  sister’s 
friends.  Most  weddings  I have  heard  of,  or 
taken  part  in,  have  been  testaments  to  avarice. 

Many  engaged  couples  believe  any  material 
possession  they  will  ever  need  must  be  pro- 
vided or  acquired  by  the  wedding  day.  To  achieve  this,  they  pounce 
on  any  profit-making  venture. 

Bridal  showers  have  become  farces.  Traditionally,  showers  were 
held  by  the  bride’s  close  friends  or  co-workers.  Gifts  included  linens, 
dishes,  or  small  kitchen  utensils.  Not  any  more. 

Many  showers  are  now  monumental  occasions.  Guest  lists  number 
in  the  hundreds  and  rented  halls  are  required. 

Guests  are  expected  to  purchase  gas  barbecues,  silverware  and 
microwave  ovens.  What  is  left  to  buy  for  the  wedding? 

With  so  many  young  people  living  together  before  marriage,  why 
is  a wedding  shower  necessary?  Presumably,  if  a couple  lives 
together  in  their  own  apartment  or  house,  they  already  own  all  the 
major  appliances,  housewares  and  decorations  they  need. 

Greed  is  often  the  motivation  when  families  arrange  showers  for 
people  already  established  in  a home.  As  well,  prospective  brides 
expect  to  be  treated  to  numerous  showers. 

At  a recent  shower  attended  by  a friend  of  mine,  the  bride-to-be 
received  about  $2,300,  apart  from  a mountain  of  expensive  gifts. 

Yet,  she  was  disappointed  because  several  guests  did  not  attend 
and  she  missed  out  on  their  contributions.  The  absentees  were 
mourning  the  death  of  a young  mother  and  three  children  involved 
in  a car  accident  the  week  before.  What  nerve! 

Stags,  stagettes,  and  tacky  “buck  and  does”  are  excuses  to  rake  in 
money. 

All  three  are  events  held  solely  for  profit  whereby  men  and  women 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  paying  for  drinks  to  further  enlarge  the 
engaged  couple’s  bank  account. 

I have  even  seen  classified  advertisements  in  newspapers  for  buck 
and  does.  Strangers  are  expected  to  buy  tickets  to  celebrate  the 
upcoming  marriage  of  people  they  don’t  know. 

Weddings  can  often  be  summed  up  simply  as  “bring  an  envelope 
please.”  Guests  are  expected  to  pay  for  every  nicety  and  extrava- 
gance the  engaged  couple  desires. 

Another  friend,  who  is  a bridesmaid  in  an  upcoming  wedding, 
received  a terse  letter  from  the  bride  demanding  $50  to  help  pay  the 
rental  of  her  wedding-day  limousine. 

Couples  often  spread  word  of  how  much  the  wedding  will  cost  per 
person,  thus  letting  people  know  they  should  bring  money  or  gifts 
exceeding  that  amount  so  a profit  can  be  made. 

Despite  the  rampant  greed  exhibited  by  many  people  getting  mar- 
ried these  days,  it  is  surprising  how  many  others  submit  to  the 
proceedings  without  a word  of  complaint  or  disapproval. 

The  purpose  of  getting  married  is  to  begin  anew  and  work  towards 
a future  together. 

It  is  no  wonder  divorce  rates  are  high.  When  people  begin  married 
life  with  every  wish  fulfilled,  there  is  not  much  left  to  work  towards. 

V ; 


By  Heather 
Ibbotson 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to 
fit  space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must 
be  signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification. 
Address  letters  to  the  Spoke  office,  room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 

Spoke , Conestoga  College 
299  Doon  Valley  Dr. 

Kitchener,  Ontario,  N2G  4M4 
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Stun  guns:  A shocking  reality 


Stun  guns  are  legal  weapons,  available  for  sale  to  the 
public  as  self-protection.  But  who  can  guarantee  crim- 
inals won’t  buy  them  too? 

Sgt.  Ian  Standring,  of  the  Waterloo  regional  police, 
said  he  fears  “the  wrong  people  will  be  the  ones  to 
possess  (stun  guns).” 

Gun  store  owner  Keith  Lovett,  of  Lovett’s  Gun  Cen- 
tre, in  kitchener,  sells  the  guns  for  $229.  The  guns 
release  an  electric  current  which  overpowers  a person’s 
neurological  system  and  leaves  them  “stunned”  for  20 
minutes.  Victims  cannot  move. 

There  is  no  stun  gun  registry  system,  nor  are  gun 
permits  needed  to  purchase  stun  guns.  If  stun  guns  are 
banned.  Standring  said,  “Decent,  honest  people  will 
turn  them  in.  The  criminals  won’t”  And  police  will  not 
know  who  has  them. 

Standard  stun  guns  are  effective  through  clothing  up 
to  1.3  cm  (half  an  inch)  thick,  yet  will  not  cause  medical 
emergencies  for  “stunned”  people  with  heart  condi- 
tions. Altered  stun  guns  could. 

Standring  said,  “I’ve  seen  altered  stun  guns.”  One 

Perot  makes  it  a 


was  altered  by  a Grade  11  student  to  run  on  two 
nine-volt  batteries  instead  of  one,  thereby  increasing 
its  power. 

Children  and  adults  could  be  abducted  without  a 
struggle  and  then  robbed,  raped  and  victimized  without 
aery. 

Women  are  cautioned  not  to  own  guns  or  other  weap- 
ons for  fear  they  could  be  used  against  them. 

An  article  in  the  May  15  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
quotes  Lovett  as  saying,  “Even  if  she  (the  stun  gun 
owner)  is  overpowered,  no  long-term  harm  will  be 
done  by  her  weapon.” 

Stun  guns  will  hurt  those  they  are  intended  to  protect. 
Violence  begets  violence.The  idea  that  carrying  a stun 
gun  makes  people  safe  is  wrong.  Stun  gims  endanger 
people  more  because  they  can  be  turned  against  their 
owners.  Stun  first,  ask  questions  later. 

The  public  will  be  milked  of  their  money  because  of 
their  fears.  And  those  fears  will  pay  off  big  for  stun  gun 
retailers. 

— Cara-Mae  Hackett 

three-horse  race 


As  Americans  head  into  the  home  stretch  of  the  U.S. 
presidential  elections,  they  are  faced  with  a rare  occur- 
rence — three  candidates,  close  in  the  polls,  who  are 
involved  in  a presidential  campaign. 

Incumbent  Republican  President  George  Bush, 
strong  Democratic  hopeful  Bill  Clinton  and  indepen- 
dent candidate  Ross  Perot  all  think  they  are  the 
people’s  choice  and  each  expects  to  see  the  others  drop 
out  of  the  race. 

Bush,  after  fighting  off  Republican  party  challenger 
Pat  Buchanan,  has  had  to  rely  on  die-hard  Republicans 
to  keep  up  front. 

Clinton  survived  damaging  allegations  early  in  the 
campaign,  such  as  his  alleged  infidelity,  during  the 
Vietnam  War  his  draft  evasion  and  his  membership  in 
a whites-only  club,  but  he  did  not  emerge  unscathed. 
Many  Democrats  feel  Clinton  is  unfit  to  be  president. 

Then  there  is  Perot — a Texas  billionaire  who  has  yet 
to  officially  announce  his  candidacy,  but  who  has 
unofficially  been  on  the  campaign  trail.  Write-in  peti- 
tions have  put  him  on  the  ballot  in  12  states,  but  he  said 
he  will  not  officially  announce  his  candidacy  until  he 


has  been  wTitten  in  in  all  50  states. 

Comments  made  about  changes  he  would  make,  such 
as  not  permitting.adulterers  in  his  cabinet  or  homosex- 
uals in  such  places  as  military  washrooms,  have  scared 
many  Washington  insiders.  But  his  stand  on  working 
for  the  people  has  made  him  a rallying  point  for  those 
hurt  during  these  rough  economic  times  — an  ingredi- 
ent that  makes  him  a serious  contender  if  he  runs. 

Many  polls  indicate  that  had  Perot  been  on  the  ballot 
for  the  state  primaries  he  would  have  won  those  elec- 
tions. Other  polls  indicate  he  is  ahead  nationally. 

Perot  shows  no  sign  of  letting  up.  He  is  supported  by 
a personal  wealth  of  approximately  $3  billion. 

He  has  also  hired  two  campaign  managers  that  put 
together  winning  campaigns  for  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Jimmy  Carter. 

So  as  soon  as  running  mates  are  chosen  and  the  cold 
winds  of  October  start  to  swirl,  the  race  will  be  at  its 
peak.  By  then  Perot’s  mystique  may  be  downplayed 
his  candidicy  and  the  American  voters  can  choose 
worthwhile  candidate. 

— Ken  Cenerelli 


History  replayed  in  Sarajevo 


Never  more  than  now  do  we  need  to  heed  the  quote 
of  Spanish  philosopher  George  Santayana,  “Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  re- 
peat it.” 

It  was  only  14  years  into  the  20th  century  when 
Serbian  separatists  assassinated  Archduke  Franz  Fer- 
dinand and  his  wife  in  Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia. 

The  chain  of  events  resulting  from  that  single  incident 
thrust  the  world  into  a military  campaign  unmatched  in 
recorded  history. 

The  First  World  War,  often  referred  to  as  the  Great 
War,  laid  out  the  blueprint  for  modem  warfare.  It  also 
served  as  a catalyst  for  nearly  every  major  conflict 
since. 

The  Russian  Revolution,  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Korean  War,  the  Vietnam  War,  wars  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  and  the  Cold  War  arc  by-products  of  a 
theatre  of  operations  which,  in  the  last  78  years,  has 
seen  destruction,  famine,  and  the  deaths  of  more  than 
80  million  people. 

It  is  ironic  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  history  would  appear  to 
be  repeating  itsclf.The  escalation  in  fighting  between 
Serbian  nationalists  and  Bosnian  separatists  in  Bosnia- 


Herzegovina  has  prompted  government  officials  from 
the  Baltic  state  to  request  U.S.  military  intervention. 

The  city  under  siege  in  this  chaotic,  year-old,  Yugo- 
slavian civil  war  is  Sarajevo. 

The  question  now  is,  given  the  advantage  of  20-20 
hindsight,  what  steps  does  the  “new  world  order”  take 
to  deal  with  this  without  condemning  the  world  to  a 
possible  repeat  performance  of  the  last  eight  decades? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  do  nothing. 

We  would  be  nothing  short  of  barbarians  to  sit  idly 
by  and  witness  the  carnage  inflicted  under  the  guise  of 
Yugoslavian  unity  — a unity  which  until  recently  was 
maintained  through  military  intimidation  from  a com- 
munist regime  whose  leader  was  the  iron-fisted  Gen- 
eral Tito. 

The  harbingers  of  this  mthless  reactionism  are  the 
Serbians,  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  defend 
an  anachronism  at  the  expense  of  their  own  people. 

It  is  ironic  that  Serbia  has  forced  the  world  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  taking  military  action  in  Europe. 

The  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially 
the  U.S . , is  to  make  sure  our  actions  do  not  set  the  stage 
for  another  century  plagued  by  war. 

— Troy  Bridgeman 
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Faculty  union  reaches  agreement 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Ontario’s  8,000  community  col- 
lege full-time  faculty  members 
will  have  to  wait  until  September 
to  vote  on  a new  contract  proposal 
offered  by  the  Council  of  Regents 
on  June  5. 

The  teachers,  represented  by  the 
Ontario  Public  Service  Employ- 
ees Union  (OPSEU),  have  been 
working  without  a collective 
agreement  since  September  1991. 

Mediator  Jean  Swimmer,  a uni- 
versity professor  in  Ottawa,  was 
appointed  in  May  to  stimulate 
movement  in  negotiations  that 


have  been  stalled  since  December 
of  1991. 

“Obviously,  mediation  did  what 
it  is  designed  to  do,”  said  John 
Berry,  president  of  OPSEU  Local 
237  at  Conestoga. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement, 
all  full-tme  faculty  will  receive 
$ 1 ,700,  which  equates  to  an  aver- 
age three  per  cent  retroactive  in- 
crease effective  Sept.  1, 1991. 

As  of  Sept.l,  1992,  the  contract 
will  offer  a 4.3  per  cent  increase 
followed  by  an  additional  two  per 
cent  in  September  1993. 

Also  offered  in  the  proposal  is  a 
cost  of  living  allowance  to  be  paid 


every  six  months  when  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rises  more  than 
three  per  cent. 

The  new  wage  adjustment  and 
the  addition  of  two  more  steps  in 
the  salary  scale  will  place  college 
faculty  in  a wage  grid  between 
high  school  teachers  and  univer- 
sity professors. 

A faculty  member,  earning  a top 
salary,  can  expect  $63,097  in 
1992  and  $66,259  in  1993. 

Changes  in  dental  coverage  for 
1992  will  include  caps  and 
crowns,  and  an  additional  $2,000 
will  be  allowed  for  orthodontic 
work  in  1993. 


Framework  established  for  employers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Wallace  said  it  hasn’t  been  de- 
termined if  (part-time  employees) 
will  become  part  of  OPSEU,  but 
it  would  be  “likely  or  expected.” 
OPSEU  Local  237  (faculty)  pres- 
ident John  Berry  said,  “Session- 
als(part-time  faculty)  will  be 
roU^  into  the  full-time  faculty 
local.”  He  said  there  is  a possibil- 
ity that  two  separate  locals  may 
be  formed. 


Part-time  faculty  teach  six  hours 
or  less  on  a regular  and  continu- 
ing basis  and  part-time  support 
staff  work  seven  hours  or  less  a 
week  on  a regular  and  continuing 
basis. 

Berry  said  he  is  happy  with  the 
proposal  because  of  problems 
with  the  previous  arrangement 
which  resulted  in  sessional  wages 
being  a lot  lower. 

He  also  welcomes  the  second 
major  thrust  of  the  legislation;  es- 


tablishing the  framework  for  an 
employer’s  association. 

The  association  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  contract  negotia- 
tions and  will  include 
chairpersons  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  college  presidents. 

“Good  labor  relations  are  es- 
sential to  revitalizing  and  reshap- 
ing our  colleges  so  that  they  will 
continue  to  provide  the  education 
and  training  opportunities  we 
need  in  the  future,”  Allen  said. 


Sparkling  job 

Steve  Harnack,  of  Campside  Contracting  in  St.  Cfements, 
grinds  the  door  jan*  for  one  of  the  40  new  doors  In  the  . 
technotogy  area  on  June  10.  The  firm  replaced  doors  that 
had  cracked  veneer. 

(Photo  b/  Ken  Cenereft) 


Award  winner  strives  to  achieve  teaching  exceiience 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Vaidyanathan,  who  has  been  at 
the  college  for  16  years,  teaches 
statistics  and  advanced  quantitative 
methods,  the  latter  being  a course 
he  designed.  The  course  is  a post- 
diploma program  which  is  optional 
for  accounting  students.  He  has 
also  written  a Canadian  statistics 
textbook  which  has  been  accepted 
by  most  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country. 

For  Vaidyanathan,  this  award  is 
among  many  he  has  received  for 
teaching  (he  won  a teaching  award 
at  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  in 
Toronto),  but  knows  there  are  other 
ways  of  being  acknowledged. 

“There  was  no  award  before  I 


came  here,”  he  said.  “This  is  just 
one  way  the  college  recognizes  its 
teachers.  There  are  so  many  other 
good  teachers  here.” 

Deanna  Howlett,  a third-year  ac- 
counting  student,  believes 
Vaidyanathan  is  one  of  the  best. 
“He  uses  several  examples  to  get 
his  point  across.  He  tells  us  if  we 
get  bored  that  we  are  supposed  to 
stand  up  and  tell  him  so.  I haven’t 
heard  anyone  say  that  as  long  as  I 
have  been  here  though,”  she  said. 

Vaidyanathan,  who  retires  next 
June,  considers  student  opinion 
valuable  to  his  teaching.  “If  stu- 
dents didn’t  enjoy  the  lecture  that 
day,  I ask  them  to  come  up  and  tell 
me  “That  I was  boring  today,”  he 
said. 


H e 
consid 
ers  his 
out-of- 
class  in- 
volve 
ment  as 
import 
ant  as 
his  in- 
class 
teach 
ing, 

something  that  led  him  to  devise  a 
college  system  back  home  in  India. 
Working  from  a Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  grant, 
Vaidyanathan,  who  is  the  college’s 
Intematiional  Program  Co-ordin- 
ator, set  up  a college  system  similar 


to  that  in  Ontario.  This  being  his 
most  prized  accomplishment,  he  al- 
ways smiles  when  he  talks  of  it. 

liie  award  is  open  to  all  full-time 
faculty.  There  is  a two-month  nom- 
ination period  which  winds  up 
around  the  first  two  weeks  in  April. 
The  selection  committee  then  goes 
to  work,  scoring  each  candidate  in- 
dividually and  working  together  to 
decide  on  the  eventual  winner. 

Keegan  says  there  is  a scoring 
process  which  the  committee  fol- 
lows and  they  look  at  responses  to 
such  items  as  competency  in  the 
field  of  learning  design,  excellence 
in  managing  the  teaching-learning 
process,  concern  for  students,  en- 
hancing of  the  college  and  demon- 
stration  of  innovation  and 


creativity  in  teaching. 

“But  it  usually  boils  down  to  not 
whether  this  candidate  is  better 
than  that  one,  but  how  well  the  data 
was  presented  for  that  specific  can- 
didate. Candidates  get  an  edge  for 
a better  presentation,”  he  said. 

Keegan  said  the  award  was  estab- 
lished in  1987,  with  the  first  one 
being  awarded  in  1988.  The  award 
fund  was  initially  set  up  by  college 
faculty,  the  college  and  the  local 
community.  The  winner  of  the 
award  receives  a plaque  and  a cash 
award  of  about  $800  to  be  used  as 
a professional  development  award. 

Keegan  said  most  winners  use  the 
award  for  travel  expenses  to  teach- 
ing conferences  and  research  and 
development  in  areas  of  study. 


Area  high  school  students  construct  storage  shed 


The  shed  prepares  for  its  journey  down  Highway  401 , towards  its 
new  home  in  Cambridge. 

(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Thirteen  area  high  school  students 
gained  hands-on  construction  trade 
experience  from  February  through 
June  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 

The  construction  program,  in  its 
second  year,  was  one  of  five  artic- 
ulation programs  sponsored  by  the 
college  in  conjunction  with  the  Wa- 


terloo Regional  separate  school 
board.  Four  other  programs  dealt 
with  service  industries,  manufac- 
turing, transportation  and  commu- 
nications. 

Bill  Brazeau,  an  instructor  with 
the  Waterloo  Regional  separate 
school  board,  said  the  construction 
program  is  “seen  as  a prototype”  by 
other  Ontario  boards  of  education. 


Students  first  completed  nine 
weeks  of  in-class  construction  the- 
ory including  segments  on  struc- 
ture, insulation,  masonry,  math  and 
physics,  computer-aided  drafting 
(CAD),  finances,  and  safety  — all 
taught  by  Conestoga  faculty. 

The  second  half  of  the  program 
involved  practical  construction  ex- 
perience for  about  three  hours  each 
school  day. 

This  year’s  project,  constructed 
across  from  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre,  was  a movable 
storage  shed  measuring  4.8  metres 
wide,  5.4  metres  long  and  3.5  me- 
tres in  height.  It  was  transported  by 
tractor-trailer  along  Highway  401 
to  St.  Margaret’s  elementary 
school  in  Cambridge  on  June  8. 

Brazeau  said  this  year’s  group  of 
students  gave  an  “excellent  effort.” 
Because  the  students  came  from 
three  high  schools,  Brazeau  said  it 
was  interesting  watching  them  be- 
come a team. 

The  Grade  12  students  were  from 
St.  Benedict  high  school  in  Cam- 
bridge and  St.  Mary’s  and  Resur- 
rection Heights  high  schools  in 


Kitchener. 

Arcilio  Bairos,  a 19-year-old  stu- 
dent at  St.  Benedict  high  school, 
said  some  students  took  the  course 
just  for  the  credits  but  have  since 
found  an  interest  in  construction. 

Guiding  students  with  the  hands- 
on  construction  was  retired  Cam- 
bridge builder  Bud  Schuman. 

Brazeau  said  when  the  students 
completed  the  double-credit  course 


in  broad-based  construction  tech- 
nology, they  would  leave  with  con- 
struction theory  as  well  as  practical 
skills  gleaned  from  40  years  of 
Schuman’s  experience. 

Arden  Mertz,  program  co-ordin- 
ator for  construction  engineering 
technology  at  Conestoga  and  one  of 
the  program  instructors,  said  the 
theory  learned  in  the  class  was 
directly  applicable  to  the  project 


Pete  Reynolds,  19,  of  St.  Benedict  high  school  in  Cambridge, 
staples  vapor  barrier. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 
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Conestoga  fund-raising  campaign  under  way 


Conestoga  College’s  fund-r 


Employees  pledge  I 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 


The  Conestoga  College  campaign 
to  raise  funds  for  a new  school  of 
business,  an  addition  to  Doon’s 
nursing  wing  and  the  purchase  of 
technical  equipment  is  off  to  a 
promising  start. 

Approximately  $440,000  in 
pledges  had  been  raised  as  of  June 
4,  through  board  of  governors,  fac- 
ulty, administration,  and  support 
staff  contributions,  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  college’s  fund-raising  drive. 

Another  $250,000  has  been  raised 
by  the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  through  a system  of  five- 
year  pledges  added  to  the  tuition  of 
full-time  students. 

Another  $650,000  is  expected 
from  Conestoga’s  part-time  student 
association  through  a $5  voluntary 


surcharge  on  some  continuing  edu- 
cation courses. 

An  association  repjesaiting  the 
college’s  estimated  30,000  part- 
time  students  is  currently  being 
formed. 

The  total  campaign  goal  is  to  raise 
$4.5  miUion  in  donations  from  col- 
lege employees,  students,  corpora- 
tions and  businesses,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

This  will  be  added  to  the  $6.5 
million  obtained  through  grants 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

All  dcmors  will  receive  an  official 
receipt  for  income  tax  purposes. 

College  President  John  Tibbits 
said  that  ^proximately  $3  million 
of  the  required  $4.5  million  will  be 
used  for  building  the  business 
school,  which  will  take  two  to  three 


bieve  McDonald,  a Doon  campus  marketing  instructor  and  chair- 
person of  the  college  community  campaign,  ties  a ceremonial 
blue  ribbon  to  one  of  1 25  donated  trees. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


years,  and  die  remaining  $1,5  mil- 
lion will  be  used  to  purchase  class- 
room and  technical  equipment. 

The  first  phase  of  the  campaign, 
which  began  in  February  1992,  was 
directed  at  the  college  community. 
The  original  college  community 
goal  of  $365,000  was  surpassed  by 
about  $75,OCio,  said  Steve  McDon- 
ald, a Doon  campus  maiketing  in- 
structor and  chairperson  of  the 
college  community  campaign. 

He  said  he  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  amount  of  donations 
received,  which  exceeded  the 
campaign’s  “aggressive  goal.’’  The 
support  garnered  within  the  college 
will  send  a message  to  the  public 
that  the  “college  family”  is  keenly 
dedicated  to  and  involved  in  the 
campaign,  McDonald  said. 

The  DSA  became  involved  in  the 
fund-raising  campaign  late  in  1 99 1 , 
when  then  DSA  president  John 
Lassel  and  the  DSA  board  of  direc- 
tors set  up  a $20  levy  to  be  applied 
to  the  tuition  of  all  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Jamie  Slater,  past  chairperson  of 
the  DSA’s  Capital  Development 
Fund  Committee,  said  that  initially, 
the  levy  was  to  be  used  to  build  a 
student  centre  and  college  resi- 
dence at  the  Doon  campus.  Slater 
said  the  idea  of  a campus  residence 
proved  not  feasible  because  of  lack 
of  space,  but  the  student  centre  may 
be  a reality  in  approximately  five 
years. 

During  the  1992-93  school  year, 
$10  of  Ihe  $20  levy  will  be  put 
towards  the  campaign,  and,  from 
1994  to  1996,  $15  of  each  $20  levy 
will  apply  to  the  campaign.  Re- 
maining funds  arc  allotted  to  the 
purchase  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment for  the  cafeteria  and  other  stu- 
dent needs.  Slater  said. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Con- 
estoga College  Campaign,  which 
was  launched  June  4,  is  designed  to 


appeal  to  corporate  donors. 

Keith  Ainsworth,  president  of  the 
Cambridge-based  technology  firm 
Com  Dev  Ltd.  and  a member  of 
Conestoga’s  board  of  governors, 
announced  his  company  had  do- 
nated $250,000. 

Other  major  corporate  donations 
are  pending,  said  President  Tibbits, 
and  will  be  announced  at  staggered 
intMVals  throughout  the  campaign. 

McDonald  said  the  college  cam- 
paign has  had  good  support  from 
corporations  so  far  and  there  have 
been  no  “turn  downs”  from  any  of 
the  businesses  contacted  by  volun- 
teer fund  raisers. 

He  sees  the  fund-raising  cam- 
paign as  a “big  win”  for  the  college. 
“Companies  that  invest  will  take 
more  interest  in  the  college  and  the 
students  that  graduate  from  it,”  Mc- 


Donald said.  “ITiere  will  be  great 
spin-off  effects. 

“The  third  phase  of  the  Conestoga 
campaign  will  be  aimed  at  the  gen- 
eral public.” 

Direct  mail  appeals  for  support 
will  be  sent  to  Conestoga  alumni 
and  parents  of  students,  McDonald 
said. 

Approximately  130  college  em- 
ployees have  donated  their  time, 
acting  as  voluntary  fund  raisers,  to 
visit  local  organizations  and  busi- 
nesses. 


As  well,  McDonald  said  about  20 1 
individuals  at  local  companies  will^ 
visit  other  corporations  on 
Conestoga’s  behalf  to  solicit  dona- 
tions. 

The  entire  campaign  is  expected 
to  finish  in  November  or  December  . 
of  1992,  McDonald  said.  ' 


Graham  Lehman  and  Carolynne  Delarasbil  of  Conestoga’s  part- 
time  student  association,  dig  in  during  the  tree-planting  festivities. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 
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By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Conestoga  College  President  John 
Tibbits  congratulated  college  em- 
ployees at  a barbecue  held  in  their 
honor,  June  4,  for  meeting  and  ex- 
ceeding the  college  fund-raising 
goal. 

“Many  people  were  skeptical 
about  reaching  the  ($365,000) 
goal,”  Tibbits  said. 

The  campaign  collected  $75,(XX) 
more  than  its  target,  raising  a total  of 
$440,000. 

McDonald  described  the  barbecue 
as  “a  little  bit  of  a thank  you”  for 
volunteers  and  donors.  He  said,  “A 
campaign  is  only  as  successful  as  the 
depth  people  will  reach  into  then- 
pockets.” 

Campaign  director  Joanne  New- 
berry said,  “This  is  the  first  major 
campaign  the  college  has  under- 
took.” 

The  money  raised  will  go  toward 
the  overall  college  fund-raising  goal 
of  $4.5  million. 

One  arid  a half  million  dollars  will 
be  spent  on  classroom  equipment 


and  $3  million  will  be  allocated  to  » 
building  a business  school.  ic 

Depending  on  the  success  of  the  3! 
campaign,  construction  could  be^Jn  iij 
within  the  next  two  years,  McD^  I 
aid  said.  s( 

Disc  jockey  Kim  Maukonen  L 
broadcast  from  the  Kitchener  radio  C 
station  AM  109  Starcruiser,  which 
was  parked  outside  the  cafeteria  be-  ni 
side  the  barbecue.  « 

Use  of  the  Starcruiser  was  organ-  « 
ized  by  Conestoga  broadcasting 
graduate  John  Yost,  who  is  a chair-  gi 
person  of  the  campaign’s  public  re-  tii 


lations  committee.  R 

Tibbits  said  the  campaign  has  re-  di 
ceived  support  from  a lot  of  busi-  fc 
nesses,  whose  commitmOTts  total  $ 1 
million.  li 

FuU-time  students  have  pledged 
$250,0(X),  and  part-time  students  si 
have  committed  $650,000  over  the  ci 
next  five  years.  oi 

Total  donations  collected  by  June  ni 
4 were  $2.2  million.  Of  that,  $1.3 
million  was  raised  within  the  col-  M 
lege.  Ill 

Donated  prizes  were  drawn  from  ili 


otdog  assembly  line 

tculty  and  support  staff  line 
) for  complimentary  hotdogs 
the  June  4 barbecue 


(Photo  by  Troy  Bridgeman) 


ising  campaign 


s 


! $440,000 

In  what  Tibbits  described  as  a “hermet- 
ically sealed  box”  and  several  of  the 
350  employees  present  were  win- 

j nene  Zister,  a teacher  in  health 

sciences,  won  a weekaid  for  two  at 
55  Langdon  Hall  in  the  Blair  area  of 
111  Cambridge. 

5l  Dick  Scott,  a teacher  in  the  jour- 
nalism  program,  won  a cherry  wood 
wall  clock,  donated  by  the  wood- 
» working  centre. 

Frederick  Bouttell,  a teacher  in  en- 
!•  gineering  and  technology,  won  a 
dinner  for  four  at  the  Conestoga 
Room  on  the  Waterloo  campus.  The 
5'  dinner  was  donated  by  the  college’s 
i food  and  beverage  program. 
il  John  Sawicki,  manager  of  commu- 
nications for  the  college  and  a mera- 
iJ  ber  of  the  public  relations 
i!  subcommittee  for  the  fund-raising 
it  campaign,  was  presented  with  a 
one-year  membership  to  the  Ken- 
K neth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

3 After  the  prizes  were  distributed, 

!■  McDmiald  and  Newbeny  cut  into  a 
huge  cake  and  served  pieces  to 
I those  present. 


Conestoga  faculty  enjoy  a free  barbeque  outside  the  Doon 
campus  cafeteria  June  4,  after  the  tree-planting  levee. 

(Photo  by  Paul  Murphy.  Special  to  Spoke  ) 
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President  Tibbits  delivers  a speech  at  the  tree-planting  ceremony  while  several  chosen  tree  planters 
stand  listening.  From  left,  Jeffery  Nold,  Kim  Arnold,  Graham  Lehman,  and  Carolynne  Delarasbil. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


I Conestoga  campaign  digs  in 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

j A ceremonial  tree  planting  on  J une 
j 4,  heralded  the  start  of  the  second 
[ phase  of  the  Conestoga  College 
; fund-raising  campaign  — Investing 
in  Skills  for  Tomorrow. 

The  campaign’s  second  phase  is 
aimed  at  soliciting  donations  from 
local  businesses  and  corporations. 

A crowd  of  several  hundred  peo- 
ple, including  college  faculty,  sup- 
port staff,  students,  guests  and  about 
30  pre-schoolers  from  Conestoga’s 
early  childhood  education  program, 
listened  to  speakers  and  mingled  on 
the  lawn  behind  Doon’s  main  cafe- 
teria. 

On  hand  for  the  festivities  were 
Kitchener  Mayor  Dom  Cardillo, 
Cambridge  Mayor  Jane  Brewer, 
Conestoga  College  President  John 
Tibbits,  Com  Dev  Ltd.  of  Cam- 
bridge president  and  Conestoga 
board  of  governors  member  Keith 
Ainsworth,  Sheridan  Nurseries 
r!  President  Howard  Stensson,  and 


Christopher  Trump,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario  (ACAATO). 

The  guest  speakers,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Doon  Student 
Association  and  Conestoga’s  part- 
time  student  association,  threw 
shovels  of  earth  around  about  20 
previously-planted  trees.  The  trees 
were  part  of  a shipment  of  about  125 
donated  to  Conestoga  by  Sheridan 
Nurseries. 

Tibbits  said  he  expects  the  college 
will  plant  approximately  1 ,(XX)  trees 
on  the  Doon  campus  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  said  the  college  in- 
tends to  offer  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies a chance  to  purchase  trees  at 
convocation  and  hopes  to  plant 
about  100  to  200  each  year.  “As  we 
move  further  ahead,  it  would  be  nice 
to  develop  a beautiful  campus,” 
Tibbits  said. 

Ainsworth  announced  a corporate 
donation  of  $250,(XX)  to  the  college 
campaign.  He  said  during  the  12 


years  of  his  company’s  existence,  it 
has  hired  77  Conestoga  technology 
graduates.  “Graduates  from  Con- 
estoga may  truly  be  called  world- 
class,”  Ainswor^  said.  ‘They  have 
enabled  us  to  produce  technological 
equipment  to  rank  with  or  higher 
than  any  (firm)  in  the  world.” 

Tibbits  recognized  the  support  of 
other  corporate  donors  such  as  The 
Mutual  Group,  Toyota  Motor  Man- 
ufacturing Canada  Inc.,  the  Royal 
Bank,  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  J.M.  Schneider 
Inc.  The  amount  of  money  donated 
by  these  companies  will  be  released 
at  later  dates,  Tibbits  said. 

Trump  said,  “The  colleges  of  On- 
tario are  a gem.”  He  said  that  across 
Ontario,  total  college  enrolment 
consists  of  about  1 14,(XX)  full-time 
students  and  more  than  800,0(X) 
part-time  students.  He  said  there  is  a 
great  need  to  retain  the  academic 
excellence  of  Ontario’s  colleges  and 
that  Conestoga  represents  “being 
tops.” 
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of  the  Kitchener  Horticultural  Society,  helped  the  college 
arrange  their  logo  planting  at  Rockway  Gardens. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 


Conestoga  logo  set  to  bloom 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Conestoga  College’s  anniversary 
celebrations  will  be  flourishing 
this  summer,  with  the  planting  of 
its  official  25-year  logo  at 
Kitchener’s  Rockway  Gardens. 

Marie  Slater,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  college’s  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance,  arranged  the 
planting  through  the  Kitchener 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  she 
is  secretary. 

Slater  said  any  organization  that 
is  celebrating  a special  occasion 
can  request  their  crest  or  logo  be 
displayed  at  Rockway  at  no  cost  to 
the  group.  Kitchener  Transit,  the 
City  of  Kitchener,  and  the  Ladies 
Professional  Golfers  Association 
classic  are  just  some  of  the- 
organizations  that  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 

Slater’s  love  of  flowers,  and  her 
membership  in  the  horticultural  so- 
ciety, got  her  interested  in  collabo- 
rating with  Rockway. 

The  logo  will  consist  of  4,000  to 
5,0(X)  riopical  plants,  including  al- 
temathera  and  santolina. 

Rockway  supervisor,  Marianne 
Weiler,  in  designing  the  4.2  by  4.8 


metre  bed,  has  tried  to  stay  as  close 
to  the  original  logo  color  scheme 
as  possible. 

■Riis  has  proven  difficult  because 
no  flowering  plants  can  be  used — 
plants  that  can  be  trimmed  were 
necessary. 

Green,  red  and  grey  will  serve  as 
the  logo  colors.  “It’s  very  difficult 
to  get  the  exact  color,”  said 
Weiler. , 

This  has  caused  her  to  substitute 
black  in  the  logo  with  a grey  plant 
and  to  use  rocks  to  substitute  for 
white.  “You  use  what  you  have  and 
hope  it  woiks  out,”  she  said. 
Weiler  said  the  initial  planning  of 
the  carpet  bed,  which  will  be  cen- 
trally located  by  Rockway’s  foun- 
tain and  flags,  took  a few  hours. 
She  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
color,  designing  was  easy  because 
the  logo  has  “a  fair  amount  of 
straight  lines.” 

The  plants  will  need  to  be 
trimmed  once  a week  to  ensure 
they  spread  out  properly  for  the 
logo  to  fill  out. 

The  logo  should  be  in  full  foliage 
by  mid-August  and  it  will  be 
alongside  a bed  that  represents 
Canada’s  125th  birthday. 


Office  open  throughout  summer 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

Sick  of  Conestoga  this  sum- 
mer? Never  fear,  the  health  of- 
fice will  remain  open 
throughout  the  summer.  Occu- 
pational health  nurses  Marilyn 
Fischer  and  Margaret  (Midge) 
Ennis  are  available  to  treat  your 
ailments. 

From  May  to  August,  health 
office  hours  are  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  and  Tuesday  and 
Wedne^y,  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  at  Doon  campus. 

Monday,  Thurs^y  and  Fri- 
day the  nurses  travel  to  the 
Guelph  campus  where  they 
have  office  hours  from  to  8 a.m. 


to  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday  after- 
noons they  are  at  Waterloo 
campus;  every  third  Thursday 
at  Stratford;  and  by  appoint- 
ment at  Cambridge. 

During  the  summer,  Fischer 
works  full  time  and  Ennis 
works  part  time.  “All  the  other 
campuses  are  covered  by  first 
aiders,”  Fischer  said,  adding 
that  if  she  or  Ennis  are  needed, 
the  first  aiders  know  where  to 
contact  them. 

Dr.  John  Kan  is  operating 
from  his  private  office  during 
the  summer  and  will  not  return 
to  Doon  campus  until  SepL  11, 
after  which  he  will  be  available 
Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings 
until  April  30. 
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Mark  Bramer  makes  final  adjustments  on  the  computerized 
Jenkins  double-end  tenoner. 


(Photo  by  Garry  Erb) 

Co-op  program  offers  edge 


Woodworking  honors  its  own 


By  Garry  Erb 

Conestoga  College’s  woodwork- 
ing co-op  program  gives  students 
an  advantage  in  these  tough  eco- 
nomic times,  says  Mark  Bramer, 
co-ordinator  of  the  woodworking 
technician  program. 

“We  see  co-op  as  being  very  im- 
portant. It’s  working  for  us  as  we 
have  a high  placement  rate  even  in 
these  bad  economic  times,”  Bramer 
said  in  an  interview. 

Currently  25  students  are  in- 
volved in  die  woodworking  co-op 
program. 

Conestoga’s  woodworking  de- 
partment felt  that  to  make  the  entire 
program  co-op  and  flood  the  work 
force  would  be  unfair  to  industry, 
given  the  economic  situation  the 
country  is  in,  Bramer  said. 

“We  have  seen  the  benefits  of  co- 
op and  we  encourage  co-op  for  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  still  an  option  for 
them,”  he  said. 

Students  occasionally  do  not 
want  to  take  a co-op  placement 
where  jobs  are  being  offered. 

A substantial  number  of  place- 
ment offers  come  from  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area,  he  said. 
“Students  see  co-op  as  a four- 
month  work  term  and  are  (some- 
times) not  willing  to  fake  an 
adventure  or  spread  their  wings 
and  go  to  a place  like  that  for  four 
months.” 

He  said  students  from  smaller 
communities  would  prefer  to  return 
to  their  home  towns  for  their  work 
terms,  but  smaller  areas  are  unable 
to  provide  many  job  oportunities 
due  to  the  current  economic  slump. 

“If  students  are  willing  to  relo- 
cate, they  have  no  problem  finding 
(co-op  placements). 

We  are  now  beginning  to  receive 
jobs  offers  from  Ottawa  and  North 
Bay — places  that  have  heard  about 


our  program,”  Bramer  said. 

Many  opportunities  are  available 
to  co-op  students,  he  said. 

Students  learn  many  related  as- 
pects of  woodworking  such  as  the 
manufacturing  of  saw  blades  and 
tools. 

There  are  a number  of  companies 
involved  with  hiring  co-op  stu- 
dents, some  on  a repeat  basis  and 
some  as  a one-time  venture. 

“Our  intention  is  to  get  a repeat 
customer  that  will  always  have  a 
place  set  aside  for  one  of  the  Con- 
estoga students  to  fill,  ” Bramer 
said. 

Two  industrial  companies  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  co-op 
program  are  Cam  Star  Inc.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  manufactures  Coo- 
per baseball  bats  and  hockey  sticks, 
and  J&R  Clock,  of  Kitchener. 

Bramer  said  although  the  slump 
in  the  economy  has  affected  the 
woodworking  industry  in  general, 
the  co-op  program  has  remained 
successful  in  finding  placements. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  more 
students  in  the  co-op  program. 

Bramer  said,  ideally  they  would 
like  half  the  students  to  be  in  co-op. 

“However,  we  do  not  want  to 
flood  the  industry  with  co-op  stu- 
dents because  of  die  economy,”  he 
said. 

Bramer  said  he  believes  that  at  the 
present  rate,  it  will  take  three  years 
before  this  50-50  split  becomes  a 
reality. 

The  current  group  of  co-op-^stu- 
dents  is  now  in  its  final  term  at  the 
college. 

The  majority  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  offered  jobs  though 
their  co-op  placement  or  else- 
where. 

“That’s  the  whole  beauty  of  co- 
op. If  the  company  is  happy  with 
you,  they  want  you  back,”  Bramer 
said. 


By  Garry  Erb 

An  awards  banquet  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Valley  Golf  and  Country 
Club  near  Roseville  April  24  to 
honor  woodworking  students  from 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

The  awards  were  given  to  stu- 
dents who  achieved  excellence  in 
the  woodworking  technician  and 
woodworking  post-diploma  pro- 
gram at  the  Woodworking  Centre 
of  Ontario. 

The  1 1 awards,  which  are  donated 
by  various  companies,  are  handed 
out  each  year  at  a banquet  and 
dance  organized  by  the  woodwork- 
ing students. 

This  year  the  Royce  Carbide 
Award  For  Safety  was  won  by 
Mark  O’Keefe,  a first-year  wood- 
working student. 

The  Bob  Hoffman  Memorial 
Award  was  won  by  Jason  Ramsy,  a 
second-year  woodworking  student 
and  the  S.C.  Johnson  and  Son 
Award  was  won  by  Arnold  David- 
son, a second-year  woodworking 
student. 

Davidson  also  won  the  Strathroy- 
Deilcraft  Award  and  the  Krug 
Award  for  Excellence. 

Other  winners  were:  Mark  Evers, 
a first-year  woodworking  student. 


By  Cara  -Mae  Hackett 

In  this  day  of  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  (STDs),  safe  sex  is  a must. 

College  and  university  students 
are  in  a high-risk  category  for  con- 
tracting and  passing  on  STDs.  To 
protect  yourself  and  your  partner, 
visit  the  health  office  near  Door  3 
and  help  yourself  to  a condom  from 
the  fishbowl. 

Marilyn  Fischer,  senior  occupa- 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Family  and  friends  were  on  hand 
at  Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus 
June  12  to  congratulate  two  recipi- 
ents of  the  Marjorie  Komer  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  outstand- 
ing performance  displayed  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Focus  for  Change 
program  taught  by  Komer  until  her 
death  from  cancer  in  1991. 

A lunch,  served  in  the  campus 
dining  room,  was  attended  by  win- 
ners Anita  Brown,  of  Waterloo,  and 
her  two  oldest  children,  and 
Cordelia  Lewis,  of  Cambridge  who 
was  joined  by  her  father,  brother 
and  fiance^. 

Brown,  who  was  taught  by 
Komer,  is  attending  Conestoga  and 
taking  courses  in  the  early  child- 
hood education  program  at  Doon 
campus. 

Lewis  recently  completed  the  first 


who  won  the  Hoo-Hoo  Interna- 
tional Award;  Vic  Maracle,  a sec- 
ond-year woodworking  student, 
won  the  John  Roffey  Memorial 
Award;  Henk  Twilt,  a post-diploma 
student,  won  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Society  Award. 

The  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  Award  was  won  by 
Steve  Greidanus,  a second-year 
woodworking  student;  the  Skills 
Canada  Award  - program  level 
winner  was  Harley  Engberts,  a sec- 
ond-year woodworking  student. 

Engberts  will  represent  Con- 
estoga and  the  province  at  the 
United  States  Skills  Olympic  Com- 
petition to  be  held  in  Kentucky, 
June  22  to  29. 

The  Mastercraft  Award  - program 
level  winner  was  second-year 
woodworking  student  Meech 
Kolic. 

The  awards  are  presented  to  both 
co-op  and  non-co-op  woodworking 
students  for  excellence  in  a specific 
course  they  have  taken. 

Both  programs  are  academically 
the  same. 

“Our  woodworking  program  is 
unique  because  it  offers  both  co-op 
and  regular  deliveries,”  said  Mary 
McElwain,  administravtive  assis- 
tant at  the  woodworking  centre. 

McElwain  said  the  awards  could 


tional  health  nurse,  fills  a bowl  with 
condoms  each  week  and  said  since 
receiving  the  condoms  from  the 
Doon  Student  Association  in  Au- 
gust 1991,  approximately  2,500 
have  been  used. 

Fischer  said  condoms  from  the 
health  office  are  safer  than  the  ones 
dispensed  for  $1  a piece  in  the 
washrooms  because  the  ones  pur- 
chased by  the  DSA  are  “long-last- 
ing,” with  the  expiry  dates  printed 


semester  of  the  social  services  pro- 
gram at  Doon. 

The  award  was  presented  by 


be  for  excellence  in  shop  activities 
or  theory. 

“Out  of  our  96  woodworking  stu- 
dents, 25  are  co-op  students,”  said 
Mark  Bramer,  co-ordinator  of  the 
woodworking  technician  program. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
co-op  program  and  the  regular  one 
is  that  the  co-op  students  go  out  on 
a work  term  and  graduate  later, 
McElwain  said. 

She  said  regular  courses  run  fron^ 
September  to  December,  then  fronH 
January  to  May  with  students  hav- 
ing the  summer  months  off. 

The  co-op  program  has  two  extra 
terms  with  the  students  graduating 
four  months  later. 

Bramer  said  the  co-op  students 
are  out  on  their  work  term  or  return- 
ing to  complete  their  final  semester 
while  students  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram are  out  there  trying  to  get  a job 
any  way  they  can. 

“Due  to  the  highly  successful 
work  term  they  have  just  com- 
pleted, some  students  have  jobs 
waiting  for  them  when  they  gradu- 
ate,” McElwain  said. 

“Pam  Seeback,  from  placement 
services,  works  extra  hard  for  these 
students,  in  getting  them  jobs. 

“She  really  seems  to  care  about 
their  future  in  the  woodworking  in- 
dustry,” McElwain  said. 


on  the  packages. 

Fischer  said  sometimes  students 
doing  projects  about  AIDS  or  STDs 
come  to  the  health  office  for  sam- 
ples to  distribute  during  presenta- 
tions, she  does  not  object  but 
advises  them  to  check  with  the 
DSA  for  permission  to  re-distribute 
them. 

She  said  she  is  glad  condoms  are 
distributed  at  pub  nights  because  of 
promiscuity. 


Komer’s  husband.  Bill  Komer,  of 
Waterloo  and  four  of  their  chil- 
dren. 


Condoms  free  for  the  asking  in  nurse’s  office 


Awards  presented  honoring  Marjorie  Komer 


Anita  Brown,  front  left,  and  Cordelie  Lewis  display  awards  they  won 
with  presenters  Bill  Komer  Jr,  back  left,  Vic  Komer,  Deborah 
Whitby,  Judith  Tenzer  and  Bill  Komer  Sr.  looking  on. 

(Photo  by  Troy  Bridgeman) 


Two  college  students  get  rude  awakening  when  waterbed  ruptures 


By  Neii  Wells 

Two  students  from  Conestoga 
College  awoke  to  find  several  cen- 
Umeires  of  water  in  their  apart* 
ment  after  they  fell  asleep  while 
filling  up  a water  bed  on  May  29, 

The  students,  Steweit  Pothier 
and  Tom  Burke,  both  enrolled  in 
the  pre-employment  skiUs*electri- 
cal  apprenticeship  program  at  the 
electrical  skills  centre  on  Doon 
campus,  had  just  moved  Burke 


into  an  apartment  at  321  Garden 
St.  in  Cambridge. 

With  the  help  of  some  class- 
mates, the  move  was  completed 
after  several  hours. 

Pothier  said  that  after  c<Hij5um  ing 
“quite  a few  beers,”  Burke  de- 
cided to  fill  his  wateihed. 

After  falling  asleep,  Burke  and 
Pothier  were  awakened  by  a loud 
bang  as  cascading  water  propelled 
a tool  box,  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  bed,  into  the  stove. 


Several  people,  including  the 
landlord,  (who  refused  to  give  her 
name.)  confronted  Pothier  and 
Burke  when  water  began  leaking 
into  apartments  below, 

‘The  place  was  a mess  — there 
- were  shoes  floating  by,  there  was 
water  everywhere,”  Burke  said. 
Pothier  and  Burke  connected  an 
electric  drill  to  a smalt  pump  in  an 
effort  to  drain  the  apartment. 
“Standing  in  water  bolding  an 
dectic  drill  goes  against  every- 


thing we  were  taught,”  Pothier 


Atthatpcftht,thefc^par^'ent ' 
arrived  wim  pmtable  rioter  ^cu* 
urns  and  began  to  pump  out  the 
apartment.  According  to  Burke’s 
and  Potiiicr’s  calculafions,  the 
waterbed,  which  had  a%135  litre 
(250-gallon)  capacity,  had  been 
filled  to  over 3 ,405  litiW  (7(X)  gal- 
lons) and  weighed  more  than  three 
metric  tons. 

The  cascading  water  seriously 


V 

damaged  the  cdlings  of  Iwojaaaats 
below,  ' ^ ' 

^ Burke  and  Pokier  smdthm 
their  record  collection,  video 
taj^  aiwi  college  text 
ceived  seiioos  water 
crythitrg  else  ”wouM  dry  ” 
said  that  since  the  htchl^  the 


on  w^erbeds. 

“They  aren't  going  to  allow 
waterbeds  in  this  apatm^l  any« 
more,"  ■ 
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Deep  Cover  should  stay  undercover 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

Cover  should  stay  under- 
cover and  out  of  the  theatre.  The 
movie  stars  Larry  Fishbum  (Boyz 
in  the  Hood)  and  Jeff  Goldblum 
(The  Fly).  It  features  music  from 
Dr.  Dre  (of  rap  group  NWA). 

The  movie  is  about  a police  offi- 
cer named  Russel  Stevens.  As  a 
youth,  Stevens  (Fishbum)  sees  his 
father  die  of  a gunshot  wound. 

The  movie  jumps  to  the  present 
as  Stevens  is  being  interviewed  to 
become  an  undercover  cop  by  Ger- 
ald Carver  (James  Morris). 


Carver,  Stevens  superior  officer, 
renames  Stevens  “John”  and  gives 
him  money  to  buy  drugs.  Stevens 
has  to  remain  undercover  because 
if  he  blows  it,  he  will  be  killed. 

Stevens  is  arrested  after  being  set 
up  by  a dealer.  David  Jason  (Gold- 
blum), who  is  a lawyer  as  well  as 
being  involved  with  ^e  selling  and 
transportation  of  drugs,  gets 
Stevens’  charges  dismissed. 

Stevens  works  his  way  up  on  the 
streets  and  has  to  kill  a rival  drug 
dealer.  When  he  is  presented  with 
extra  drugs  to  sell,  ^e  department 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them  as  they 


Movie  review 


had  previously.  In  an  example  of 
foreshadowing.  Carver  says, 
“You’re  a drug  dealer.  Sell  it.” 
Stevens  has  to  follow  all  Carver’s 
orders  or  he  “will  be  all  over  (Ste- 
vens) like  stink  on  doo-doo.” 
Stevens  is  sucked  deeper  into  the 
underworld  of  dmgs.  He  becomes 
Jason’s  partner  and  falls  for  Betty 
(Victoria  Dillard).  She  has  the  dmg 
money  laundered  so  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cannot  label  it  as 
income. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  movie,  the 
style  of  jagged  zooms,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cmdely  cut,  is 
effective  but  becomes  tiresome. 

Stevens’  narration  is  effective  as 
it  helps  you  understand  how  he 
feels  throughout  the  movie. 

One  thing  that  saves  this  movie 
from  its  over-used  plot  is  the  acting. 
The  auUienticity  of  the  movie  is  the 
scariest  part  of  all. 

Goldblum’s  performance  is  better 
than  his  role  in  the  remake  of  The 
Fly  as  he  seems  to  stay  in  character 
without  making  it  cartoonish.  He 
brings  life  to  his  character  that  was 


missing  in  The  Fly.  Fishbum  deliv- 
ers the  same  level  of  good  acting 
witnessed  in  Boyz  In  The  Hood.  He 
is  especially  convincing  when  Ste- 
vens tells  Carver  he  is  quitting  to 
become  a dealer. 

When  Stevens  is  finally  appre- 
hended, Carver  forces  him  not  to 
reveal  the  truth  about  the 
department’s  involvement  with  the 
undercover  investigation  by  threat- 
ening to  jail  Betty  for  her  involve- 
ment widi  the  dmg  business. 

The  movie  livens  up  near  the  end, 
but  leaves  you  feeling  cheated  out 
of  an  original  ending. 


Genesis  improves  with  age 


By  Neil  Wells 

Genesis  talked  to  the  audience, 
performed  professionally  and  set 
themselves  apart  from  other  bands 
June  6,  by  being  real. 

Genesis,  a rock-pop  band  from 
England,  performed  for  more  than 
50,000  fans  at  the  SkyDome  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  band  consists  of  Tony  Banks, 
keyboards;  Mike  Rutlierford,  gui- 
tar; and  vocalLst-dmmmer  Phil  Col- 
lins. 

The  band  played  songs  from  their 
new  album.  We  Can’t  Dance,  as 
well  as  ones  from  previous  albums. 

Collins  stole  the  show  with  his 
slapstick  antics  and  witty  rapport. 
He  played  a tambourine  solo  on 
various  parts  of  his  body  and  got 
“waves”  of  applause. 

Collins  created  a relaxed,  small- 
club  feeling  by  joking  with  the  au- 
dience about  television  evangelists 
and  his  dancing  ability. 


Concert  review 


After  some  coaxing  from  the  au- 
dience, die  band  played  a medley  of 
early  songs,  including  instrumen- 
tals featuring  Collins  on  drums. 

The  light  show  was  interesting 
and  well  choreographed,  but  not 
overpowering.  There  were  no  la- 
sers or  flash-concussions  com- 
monly associated  widi  rock  bands. 

Collins  set  up  every  song,  in  most 
cases  explaining  die  lyrics  and 
what  die  song  meant  to  liim.  Large 
video  screens  showed  images  to  ac- 
company each  song. 

The  audience  was  di  verse.  It  con- 
sisted of  pre-teen  fans  of  I Can’t 
Dance,  die  band’s  most  recent  hit, 
to  middle-aged  fans  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  band  since  its  inception. 

Members  of  Genesis  might  con- 
sider themselves  old  — but  they 
still  have  what  it  takes  to  perform. 


Iding  on  Doon  canpus,  June  10 





Movie  exposes  Hollywood’s  underbelly 


ByKenCener^li 

In  Robert  Altman’s  film  'Fhe 
Player,  Hollywood  is  thrust 
under  a microscope  and  not  re- 
leased until  the  last  image  has 
iipassed  by  the  viewer’s  eyes. 

The  movie  is  centred  on  Griffin 
Milt,  played  by  Tim  Robbins. 
Mill  is  the  man  writers  pitch  story 
ideas  10  at  a small  movie  com- 
pany. He  has  the  authority  to  give 
scripts  die  green  light 

Though  Mill  .seems  U>  be  at  the 
mp  of  the  heap,  the  word  around 
Hollywood  is  that  he  is  about  to 
be  toppled  by  newcomer  Larry 
Levy  (Peter  Gallagher).  A.S  if  that 
wasn’t  enough.  Mill  is  receiving 
idcadithr^ 
he  brushed  off. 

The  movie  portrays  Mil!  as  a 
good  guy  stuck  in  a job  that 
makes  enemies.  Mill  listens  to 
project  ideas  for  movies  like  The 
Graduate  II  or  a Bruce  Willis 
thriller  described  as  a cross  be- 
tween Ghost  and  Tlic  Manchur- 
ian Candidate. 


Movie  review 


Allman  creates  llic  most  realis- 
tic portrayal  of  Hollywood  that 
has  ever  come  to  cinema,  and  it 
leaves  the  viewer  wondering  if  it 
is  fiction  or  a documentary. 

Working  from  Michael 
Tolkin’s  novel  of  the  same  name, 
Alunan  creates  everyday  scenes 
of  Hollywood  we  have  come  to 
cx|)ect — bottled  water,  car  faxes 
and  bistro  lunches  with  Cher  sit- 
ting two  tables  away, 

.Minian  makc,s  the  scenes  even 
more  realistic  with  cameos  of 
stars  such  as  Steve  Allen,  Elliot 
Gould,  Nick  Nolle  and  Burt 
Reynolds.  Alunan  portrays  the 
Hollywood  he  has  lived  and 
worked  in  for  more  than  35  years. 

Tlic  only  drawback  to  having 
approxiinaldy  70  cameos  is  that 
the  viewer  often  wants  to  name 
stars  instead  of  watching  the  film. 

For  Mill,  Hollywood  is  all  too 
real.  He  goes  about  his  business 
while  trying  to  find  the  writer 


who  is  threatening  him . He  even- 
tually comers  asuspectand  when 
the  man  Threatens  him,  a fight 
ensues  ami  Mill  kills  the  man. 

In  steps  Detective  Avery, 
played  by  Whoopi  Goldberg, 
who  is  assigned  to  solve  the 
writer’s  deaifi.  Avery,  assisted  by 
singer  Lyle  Lovett  as  Detective 
DcLongpre,  sets  out  to  prove 
Mill’s  guilt. 

Fred  Ward,  who  plays  the 
movie  company’s  head  of  secu- 
rity, teams  up  with  Mill  to  licip 
save  his  btteon. 

From  the  film’s  start  to  its  lin- 
ish.  Mill’s  life  is  in  turmoil.  He  is 
about  to  be  fired, he  is  threatened, 
he  kills  someone  and  then,  to  top 
it  off.  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
dead  writer’s  girlfriend,  played 
by  Greta  Scacchi. 

With  all  Uiat  goes  on,  Holly- 
wood still  maintains  the  mys- 
tique of  being  something  great. 
Altman  exposes  just  a bit  of  its 
inner  workings  and  leaves  the  au- 
dience craving  for  more  when 
there  is  nothing  left  u>  give. 


Entertainment  Showcase 


DSA  co-ordinator  attends  seminar 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Four  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  delegates  scouted  enter- 
tainment acts  and  learned  how 
other  colleges  plan  their  student  ac- 
tivities at  a five-day  conference  in 
Hamilton. 

‘The  best  I get  from  it  overall  is 
the  information  sharing,”  said 
Becky  Westman,  the  DSA’s  activi- 
ties co-ordinator,  one  of  four  DSA 
members  who  attended  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Campus  Activ- 
ities (COCA)  seminar  held  May  30 
to  June  3. 

Westman,  along  with  entertain- 
ment manager  Bruce  Gilkinson, 
vice-president  of  communication 
Marie  Weicker,  and  vice-president 
of  administtation  Steve  Tremblay, 
attended  the  four-day  event  held  at 
the  Hamilton  Convention  Centre 
and  hosted  by  McMaster 
University’s  student  union. 

Student  representatives  from  ap- 
proximately 75  colleges  and  uni- 


versities across  Canada  partici- 
pated in  events  ranging  from  educa- 
tional sessions  to  lectures  and 
entertainment  showcases. 

One  session  Westman  said  she 
found  helpful  was  Program  Shar- 
ing, a round-table  discussion  that 
allowed  activities  co-ordinators  to 
discuss  the  past  year’s  successes 
and  failures. 

This  year,  66  acts  from  all  enter- 
tainment fields,  including  variety, 
music  and  comedy,  showcased 
themselves.  Mentalist  Mike  Man- 
del,  The  Ray  Lyell  Band  and  come- 
dian Lome  ElUot  were  a few  of  the 
bigger  names  in  attendance. 

Some  of  the  more  obscure  per- 
formers included  the  comedic  band 
Scared  Weird  Little  Guys,  and  The 
Jim  Rose  Circus  Sideshow,  com- 
plete with  fire-eaters  and  dwarfs. 

Westman  said  that  overall  the  en- 
tertainers were  good,  but  “some  of 
it  wouldn’t  go  over  in  Kitchener.” 
She  said  some  acts  were  more 
suited  for  Toronto  or  Montreal  au- 


diences. 

She  said  the  music  ranged  from 
folk  to  hard  rock  and  country  rock. 

Past  performers  on  the  COCA 
circuit  include  Blue  Rodeo,  The 
Pursuit  Of  Happiness,  Sass  Jordan, 
The  Spoons  and  The  Bare  Naked 
Ladies. 

Entertainers  pay  to  perform  at  the 
conferences.  “It’s  advertising  for 
themselves,”  Westman  said. 

COCA  has  associate  members 
such  as  Xerox  and  Molson’s  Brew- 
eries sponsor  and  promote  acts. 

Westman  said  Conestoga  usually 
books  one  or  two  bands  as  a result 
of  the  conference,  in  addition  to  a 
few  comedians.  She  said  Gilkinson 
has  until  the  end  of  June  to  propose 
prospective  acts  to  the  DSA  execu- 
tive. 

This  year,  the  DSA  has  $ 1 1 ,000  to 
spend  on  four  pub  nights  and  a bud- 
get of  $4,500  to  cover  10  nooners. 
COCA  performers  range  in  price 
from  $500  to  $2,500,  depending  on 
location. 
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Condors’  return  to  OCAA  called  a step  up 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

‘The  best  of  both  worlds”  is  how 
Dan  Young,  coach  of  the  Con- 
estoga College  Condors  hockey 
team,  describes  the  new  alignment 
of  the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  (OCAA)  for  the  up- 
coming season. 

The  OCAA  redesigned  its  format 
for  the  1992-93  season,  allowing 
Conestoga  to  leave  the  Inter-Colle- 
giate Hockey  League  (ICHL)  and 
join  the  OCAA. 

The  contacts  Young  made  with 


American  teams  during 
Conestoga’s  stay  in  the  ICHL  will 
help  his  team  develop  through  ex- 
hibition games  and  tournaments. 
“By  combining  the  two  (OCAA 
league  play  and  ICHL  contacts), 
we  are  getting  the  best  of  both 
worlds,”  Young  said. 

Young  said  there  were  positive 
and  negative  aspects  to  competing 
against  American  teams  in  the 
ICHL. 

“It  was  exciting  to  go  down  to 
Penn  State  and  play  against  them,” 
Young  said.  According  to  him,  the 


crowds  made  the  difference. 
‘They  had  residences  on  campus 
with  a student  body  of  about 
32,000.” 

There  were  some  downsides  to 
the  ICHL,  Young  said.  “Down 
there,  we  had  to  contend  with  inef- 
fective officiating,”  Young  said. 
“Also,  some  of  the  facilities  were 
not  well  kept.” 

Young  looks  forward  to  the 
challenges  of  a new  season.  He  be- 
lieves playing  in  Ontario  will  not 
hold  any  surprises.  “The  variables 
to  contend  with  will  be  known.” 


He  is  not  worried  about  poor  offi- 
ciating. Young  knows  proper  offi- 
ciating and  facilities  will  be  in 
place  in  the  OCAA. 

He  also  noted  that  the  hockey  pro- 
grams in  Ontario  have  a solid  base. 

Young  said  he  believes  his  team 
has  jumped  up  a notch  by  entering 
the  OCAA. 

In  the  ICHL  last  season,  there 
were  three  teams  that  were  always 
at  the  top:  Niagara  College,  Penn 
State  and  Conestoga.  In  the  OCAA, 
all  teams  are  stronger  and  therefore 
the  competition  will  be  stronger. 


Young  said. 

This  is  the  Condors’  second  time 
in  the  OCAA.  They  left  the  league 
several  years  ago  due  to  the  length 
of  the  schedule  and  the  strength^ 
the  competition.  ^ 

“At  that  time,  we  thought  the  28- 
game  schedule  was  too  much  for 
our  student  athletes  to  handle,  with 
going  to  class  and  playing  hockey,” 
Young  said.  “Also,  we  were  not 
offering  athletic  scholarships,  so 
we  believed  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  schools  like 
Humber  and  Georgian  who  were.” 


Nurse  Marilyn  Fischer  has  caught  the  travelling  bug 


Marilyn  Fischer  finds  a place  for  a poster  in  the  Doon  health  office. 

(Photo  by  Cara-Mae  Hackett) 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

Travelling  the  Orient  is  a dream 
that  Marilyn  Fischer,  Conestoga 
College’s  senior  occupational 
health  nurse,  hopes  will  soon  be- 
come reality. 

Fischer  says  she  loves  to  travel 
and  plans  to  go  to  the  Orient  in  the 
fall  of  1992  or  spring  of  1993  if  she 
gets  time  off  from  Conestoga. 

Fischer  plans  on  going  to  the  Ori- 
ent with  a friend  and  will  leave  her 
husband  at  home.  “He  loves  the 
trailer,”  Fischer  explained.  “He 
likes  to  stay  put  and  isn’t  a sight- 
seer (like  me),”  she  said. 

“I  have  been  coast  to  coast,”  said 
Fischer,  adding  she’s  been  to  the 
West  Coast  about  four  times. 

Fischer  has  been  with  Conestoga 
since  May  1,  1972.  She  is  one  of 
approximately  8(X)  Canadian  Certi- 
fied Occupational  Health  nurses 
across  Canada  and  has  been  a Doon 
campus  nurse  for  about  seven 
years. 


She  came  to  Ontario  from  Sas- 
katchewan with  her  parents  when 
she  was  eight  years  old.  Her  family 
moved  to  Goderich,  where  she 
lived  until  she  enrolled  in  the  K-W 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

After  graduation,  she  married 
and  settled  in  Kitchener,  where  she 
held  the  position  of  assistant  head 
nurse  in  the  emergency  ward  of 
K-W  Hospital  from  19W  to  1967. 

She  took  a three-month  preg- 
nancy leave  when  her  only  child. 
Brad,  was  bom. 

Fischer  has  learned  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  emotions  her  work 
evokes.  “I  think  over  time  you  are 
better  able  to  handle  situations,  so 
it’s  not  a case  of  taking  it  home  with 
you,”  she  said. 

She  enjoys  playing  bridge  at 
home  with  a few  former  nursing 
school  classmates. 

Fischer  is  former  president  of  the 
Ontario  Occupational  Health 
Nurses  Association.  “I  served  as  a 
voluntary  director  for  11  years,” 


she  said. 

She  is  Conestoga  College’s  con- 
tact person  for  the  Association. of 
Canadian  Community  Colleges 
(ACCC)  AIDS  task  force,  a mem- 
ber of  Waterloo  Region’s  AIDS 
Advisory  Committee  and  chair  of 
Conestoga  College’s  AIDS  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Nurse  Margaret  (Midge)  Ennis, 
who  has  known  Fischer  for  14 
years,  said  Fischer  is  “a  very  car- 
ing, giving  person  and  an  excellent 
nurse.” 

Ennis  added,  “She  makes  me 
laugh  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s 
the  busiest  in  here.” 

Fischer  does  counselling  “with 
regard  to  illness  and  family  growth 
and  development  programs.” 

“We’d  like  to  do  a lot  more  health 
counselling  and  health  promotion,” 
she  said.  But  lack  of  time  prevents 
that. 

Fischer  will  find  time  for  more 
health  promotion  as  she  does  not 
plan  on  retiring  for  at  least  10  years. 


Conestoga  health  nurse  knows  the  art  of  healing 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

Margaret  (Midge)  Ennis  is  more 
than  an  occupational  health  nurse 
employed  by  Conestoga  College, 
she  is  a woman  with  a dream  of  oil- 
painting  and  sculpting. 

“If  I’d  come  from  a wealthy  fam- 
ily I would’ve  gone  to  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,”  said  the  Toronto- 
born  Ennis.  Although  her  passion 
is  for  oil-painting  and  sculpting, 
“occasionally”  she  does  a little 
water-color. 

Ennis,  37,  wants  to  take  painting 
at  night  school  and  after  she  retires, 
would  like  to  pursue  her  dream  of 
going  to  art  school. 

Ennis  said  that  in  high  school, 
“You  either  became  a teacher  or  a 
nurse.  They  encouraged  (females 
to  get  into  those  career  fields  ).” 

She  graduated  with  a nursing  di- 
ploma from  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  in  Toronto  in  1976.  In 
1978  she  applied  for,  and  got,  a 
full-time  nursing  position  at  the 
Guelph  campus  he^th  office  after 
covering  that  position  during  the 
maternity  leave  of  a nurse  who  did 
not  return.  Ennis  was  a nursing  of- 
ficer of  the  Guelph  St.  John’s  Am- 
bulance from  1980  to  1983, 
president  of  Waterloo- Wellington 
and  District  Occupational  Health 


Nurses  Association  from  1985  to 
1987,  received  her  Canadian  certi- 
fication in  Occupational  Health  in 
1986,  was  public  education  chair  of 
the  Wellington  Countychapter 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  from 
1987  to  1989,  and  taught  CPR  (car- 
dio-pulmonary  resuscitation)  with 
Conestoga’ s Centre  for  Continuous 
Learning  from  1979  to  1989. 

Ennis  said  she  enjoys  the  variety 
of  cases  she  has  to  deal  with  at 
Conestoga.  “Some  of  the  rare 
things  interest  me,”  she  said. 

One  of  those  cases  at  Conestoga 
was  that  of  a young  hermaphrodite 
(a  person  bom  with  both  sex  or- 
gans), who  was  raised  male  until 
her  late  teens,  although  she  was 
genetically  female.  The  young 
woman  went  through  a successful 
sex-change  operation  to  become 
entirely  female. 

Of  her  job  at  Conestoga,  Ennis 
said,  “We’re  doing  a lot  more  real 
nursing,  perhaps,  than  hospital 
nurses,”  referring  to  the  post-surgi- 
cal treatment  done  at  the  health  of- 
fice. 

Ennis  is  on  holiday  until  the  end 
of  June  and  plans  to  “sleep,”  among 
other  things  during  her  time  off. 

Her  holidays  will  be  spent  with 
her  husband,  Jeff  and  her  sons, 
Wes,  10,  and  Ryan,  3.  Activities 


will  include  family  dental  check- 
ups, and  maybe  “a  couple  days  of 
camping.” 

Ennis  said  her  husband  “has  been 
Mr.  Mom.” 

“He’s  gotten  a lot  closer  to  the 
kids  than  most  dads  would.”  She 
said  there  used  to  be  times  when  the 
kids  would  run  out  to  her,  as  she 
was  leaving  for  work,  yelling 
“Mom!”  while  her  husband  was 
still  home. 

Senior  occupational  health  nurse 
Marilyn  Fischer  said  most  people 
do  not  know  that  Ennis  is  “very 
seldom”  seen  wearing  low  heels. 
Ennis  defended  the  necessity  of 
wearing  high  heels  when  a person, 
such  as  herself,  is  under  four  feet  1 1 
inches  tall. 

Fischer  also  said  Ennis  enjoys 
working  at  Doon  campus  more  than 
she  expected.  Ennis  said  the  Doon 
nurses  thought  she  “did  diddly- 
squat”  at  the  Guelph  campus  and 
she  enjoys  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Doon. 

As  for  her  dreams,  Ennis  named 
three  things  “everyone  else  dreams 
about.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  my  kids 
happy  and  well-established;  to  just 
be  content  — probably  the  most 
anyone  can  ask  for,  and  to  win  the 
Lotto  6-49  when  it ’ s at  $ 1 0 m illon. ” 


Nurse  Margaret  (Midge)  Ennis  shows  off  one  of  her  paintings. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 
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